Runs In The Family 

“Crossing the starting line may be an act of courage, but crossing the finish line is 
an act of faith. Faith is what keeps us going when nothing else will. Faith is the 
emotion that will give you victory over your past, the demons in your soul, and all 
of those voices that tell you what you can and cannot do, and can and cannot be.” 

- John Bingham 

I have long since credited myself with the success of my sisters in running marathons. 

It started in Houston in July of 1971 as we awaited word on the transport of our Mom’s 
ashes from the crematory in San Diego to Arlington National Cemetery. Dad was highly 
motivated and irritated over the delays, and each day he would call Jack Tipton in Falls 
Church, VA to ask if he knew of any progress at Arlington. And every day it was the 
same response: “Nothing yet, Captain - I’ll call you when we learn something new.” 

I had come down to Houston from my faculty assignment at the Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs, where each day a small group of us (Art Geldbach, Paul Elder, and 
myself) would go out at the noon hour and jog for a couple of miles, (back then it was 
called ‘jogging’). 1 Art, a self-made individual from a poor family in the Bronx, would 
always cut across any corners on the route to get an edge on Paul and me. My own 
edge was when we hit the downside of a hill - Paul would call me The Downhill Runner. 
Now I can tell my secret: controlled falling. I had read that homo sapiens running was 
just controlled falling, and that was the attitude I took on going downhill: just keep falling 
forward with huge strides. The positive memory was, after running, we would go to the 
Field House and get a strawberry milkshake. 

After waiting and waiting in Houston, I suggested that we go down to the track at Rice 
Institute and jog some. Patti agreed, and away we went. 

We talked some as we went around the track. Finally, when we finished eight laps, I 
told Patti that we had run two miles. “Wow!” she exclaimed, “That’s the farthest I have 
ever run in my life!” Before long she was doing more and more, and before long, so 
was Penny. 

Over the years, how many miles have been run by members of the family? How many 
marathons have been completed? 

Penelope Blackledge Woods: Marathons 

Here is my recollection of marathons completed. I'll ask Fred to add on his, but no 
promises. Fred is not even running lOKs today. We are walking. In the past, we ran 


Running obviously existed before the 1960s. But the specific practice of recreational jogging on sidewalks and roads for 
exercise was unheard of in the United States up to that point. Serious athletes did it before then, but normal people didn't. 
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too many lOKs to remember, plus half marathons. It gave us a good base for today, in 
our 80's. 

I remember marathons by incidents, not "place won" since you're running against 3,000 
to 5,000 other people. Places are for the elite runners. Our mundane goal was a 10- 
minute pace for 26 miles, 385 yards. This is about 4 hours, 20 minutes. Each marathon 
requires at least three months of consistent training and increasing mileage to the point 
of 60 miles per week toward the end. Also, there should be two or three "20-milers" on 
the training schedule in order to go "prepared" into a marathon. We trained in the am, 
the pm, at night, in the rain, but not in the wind. 

I ran/completed 5 marathons between the ages of 40 and 42 [1976-1978]. The first was 
San Francisco, CA (10 miles of the 26 were up hills - a shock, to our bodies and 
psyche). I ran with my friend, Luanne who had come up to me earlier and said, "HI train 
with you every step of the way if you'll run the San Francisco Marathon with me." Offers 
like this are rare so I accepted, especially since Luanne had already completed one 
marathon. 

They say the last six miles of a marathon represent 50% of the race because it's where 
most people "hit the wall." When Luanne and I reached that mark, the last six miles, I 
said, "Just think, we have only 6 little miles to go." Immediately she said, "I'm going to 
have to walk. You go ahead." 

So she walked and I continued jogging. Later she said that my remark had 
psychologically defeated her because "6 miles to go" equals another solid hour of 
running. Goal accomplished: 10-minute pace. 

The second marathon was Honolulu, Hawaii. Luanne and I trained religiously and Fred 
said he would go, too. But Fred didn't train much because he was too busy working. 
Nevertheless, he ran the Honolulu marathon and beat both of us. We were miffed. The 
race began at 5 am with a cannon shot. There was at least an hour of rain along the 
way, which made our feet turn blue from our blue running shoes. I pulled a calf muscle 
the last one and one-half miles and began limping. I inspired myself by thinking, "This is 
what the onlookers like to see, a struggling finisher who doesn't give up." 

At the end, all finishers were treated to a Shiatsu back massage as we lay prone on 
mats. Even though our legs were lead, we were instructed to walk or run the next 
morning in order to work out the considerable lactic acid in our legs and in order to 
recover more quickly from the ordeal. I knocked off another 5 minutes of time. 

The third marathon was Los Alamitos, CA, right in my own back yard. It was flat. I 
wanted to break 4 hours and ran into the finish line hearing people yelling my name and 
encouraging me. I just made it: 3 hours and 59 minutes. (This is my overall record time). 

The fourth marathon was the initial Long Beach marathon. Carrie, Vicki, and I were 
running, promising each other to keep a 10-minute pace. But Carrie started out like wild 
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fire, declaring, "Oh, I feel so good; I can't stop." Vicki and I made the mistake of trying to 
keep up with Carrie and ended up doing some walking during the latter portion. We had 
not followed our own rules. I was so mad at my ridiculous time that I later wrote RYOR 
(Run Your Own Race) over and over in my training log. Nevertheless, I won a medal for 
women 45 and under simply because there were not many women that age running in 
this first Long Beach marathon. 

In order to punish myself further, I entered the Los Alamitos Marathon a second time so 
that I could experience "back-to-back" marathons which are run within two weeks of 
each other. This, of course, is suicide because the body demands 1 -3 months recovery 
before another marathon is attempted. I ran this one on my own with no family member 
caring or concerned with Maniac Mom. 

At the 20-mile mark someone threw several water balloons at me which drenched my 
spirit and my body. I tried to pretend it was "refreshing", but began to feel sorry for 
myself. I finished with another ridiculous time and decided my marathon career was 
over. Am I going to be a mother shouting from the bathtub, "It's open-can night for 
dinner" or am I going to save the marriage? The Marriage won and here I am today 
with almost 59 years on the marriage books. 


Patricia Blackledge Price Blide: Patti’s Marathons 

In 1970 I backed up to a mirror and was horrified to see that I looked like my mother. I 
told my best friend, Mary Jones, now Speight, and she told me that she had started to 
run and suggested I join her. So, at age 34, I did. 

The next summer our mother died and the family gathered in Houston to comfort each 
other and our Dad while awaiting Mom’s ashes to be processed and sent by train to 
Arlington National Cemetery. The process took ever so much longer than we expected. 
During some of this over two-week wait, my brother Mike, who had been jogging every 
day at lunch while on the faculty at the US Air Force Academy in Colorado, found out I 
had started running and suggested we run together at the track near Rice Stadium. On 
our first run together, he kept me going for two miles (eight times around the track) - my 
longest run ever, I told him! 

Just two years later I was running in the Dallas White Rock Marathon: 26.2 miles. I 
came in first for women. I had been a competitive swimmer when in school and had won 
many races so I had an athletic background which carried over into running. 

I ran for about thirty years, some twenty of them competitively. During those years Dick 
and I would run at least forty miles a week with long runs on Saturday and Sunday, the 
latter around White Rock Lake in Dallas. I ran with a group of gals and Dick ran with his 
male running friends. In training for a marathon we built up to seventy miles per week 
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and included both hill and speed work. Three days before the race we would carbo- 
load. 

I ran a total of 11 marathons and many shorter races but I never did win a race again 
though I did well. I ran Boston in 1975 and came in 19 th for women which was pretty 
good for a big race. What stood out was meeting Eric Segal, of “Love Story’ fame. We 
ran together for a while and I thought as I ran, “What a great story! I ran the Boston 
Marathon with Eric Segal!” Then a friend suggested that I speed up. I thought, “What a 
better story! I beat Eric Segal in the Boston Marathon!” So I sped up and beat him. 

The other memorable event was that the race occurred while I was undergoing a 
divorce. I didn’t have much money so my students held a bake sale to raise money for 
my expenses which allowed me to go. They sold pies, cakes, and pizza under the 
slogan, “Buy a Slice for Price!” Also, I was interviewed by a Boston radio station after 
the race. 

I won the Masters in the Galveston marathon and received my largest trophy: some 2Vz 
feet tall. That’s the only trophy I have kept. The others I donated to the Special 
Olympics. This marathon was memorable for two reasons: First, the race was along the 
sea wall, 13 miles out and then back. On the return there was a gale wind of 40 mph. It 
was hard. Dick ran a little way with me and I told him I would quit as soon as someone 
in my age group passed me. That didn’t happen so I won. 

The other memorable event was at the post-run dinner. It was my birthday and Mary 
had baked a cake for me. They turned out the lights and a waiter brought in the cake. 
Unfortunately, he tripped and fell. The cake went splat. But I had already received my 
present, the win. 

Later, I won my age group in the San Antonio marathon. Today at the age of 81, I no 
longer run. Ten years ago I had total knee surgery bilaterally and was told I couldn’t run 
any longer as it would damage my surgical implants. Now Dick and I walk two miles a 
day in the foothills of the Sandia Mountains in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Swimming and running were two of the great highlights in my life. 


Richard W. Blide: Dick’s Marathons 

On moving to Dallas in 1975 at age 45, I joined the Cooper Clinic to practice Preventive 
Medicine. This included joining the Aerobics Center where I met many amateur runners 
which stimulated my desire to join them. So, after having run short distances for a year, 
I moved up to longer runs, anticipating that I would eventually be running marathons. 
From then on, I would be running at least 40 miles a week with long runs on the 
weekends around White Rock Lake. 

My first marathon was the Rice Bowl Marathon in Louisiana, a point to point race along 
the coast. I had carbo loaded: three days of eating fat and protein only, followed by two 
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days of just carbos to super saturate the storage of calories for the race. Being a novice, 
I ate way too much carbos and put on 10 lbs. of water (stored with the glucose), and my 
ankles swelled as did the rest of my body. I figured that I would start the race slowly, as 
I felt pretty logy, and I would increase my pace as I ran off the water. Unfortunately, I 
ran off the water but I never recovered my strength. Still I ran a respectable 3:36. 

Several months later, I qualified for the Boston Marathon by running a 3:20 in the 
Houston Marathon. The day of the marathon was miserable, it was muggy and the 
temperature was 96 degrees. What to do? One of our group, Wayne Jones, said to 
keep drinking water until we were urinating every 5 minutes. We followed that 
instruction. I don’t know whether or not that helped. Back in those days there were no 
water stations. The whole way was filled with people cheering us on and they provided 
all the water we needed so thirst was never a problem. 

At about 15 miles my running partner, Bob Walker, with whom I trained, said I was 
slowing down, so he took off. Shortly thereafter I came to the famous, or maybe 
infamous, “Heartbreak Hill.” I labored upward. Near the top I saw my girlfriend, Patti 
Price, standing with her other boyfriend, Dave, and both were smiling and cheering. She 
had come to Boston to see Dave and make up her mind whether she was going to 
choose me or Dave. Their seeming happiness made me feel as if I was the loser. My 
heart figuratively broke on Heartbreak Hill. I finished in a time of 3:28. At the end it had 
cooled off to 87 degrees. But the best thing that happened is that Patti chose me. 

I later received a letter from the Boston Marathon committee indicating that, because of 
the extreme weather conditions, they had normalized our finishing times with the 
average temperature of all their marathons and indicated that under normal conditions 
my time would have been 3:06. I was happy with that. 

After Boston, I had run five marathons in seven months. I was improving rapidly and I 
was looking forward to continue running and competing. 

Into every life a little rain must fall. Several months after Boston I was invited to join the 
Rainier Mountain Group to be the speaker on the effects of altitude on climbers at their 
ice climbing school on Mt. Rainier. I invited Patti to come along. We participated in all 
the school’s activities, anticipating that we would summit the mountain on our last day. 

But before that day, we were to practice crevasse rescue. We had practiced how to 
climb up a rope beforehand. When it was my turn go down into the crevasse, my 
belayer said “Belay on.” I replied “Belay on,” and let go of the ice axe that was holding 
me up. “Whoosh,” I was in free fall. My belayer had lost control of the rope. “Crunch,” 
my right foot hit a projecting ice ledge. I stopped about 18 inches from the bottom. I had 
two ropes on supported by two guys above who broke my fall. My right knee was numb. 
I knew it was fractured. I was pulled up. We went down the mountain that night (another 
harrowing story for another time) and I had surgery in the morning. 
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The facture was into the knee joint. It would be another six years before I would run 
another marathon. My right leg was now shorter and weaker. Whereas I had a mile time 
of 5:10 before, the best I could do after the fall was a 7:00. I only ran four marathons 
thereafter finishing with Big Sur in 1989. My best actual time was 3:13 at Tulsa before 
the accident. 

I had always dreamed of breaking three hours which was the goal of many of my fellow 
runners. I’m sure I would have done that except for the accident. Just before going to 
Rainer, I had done a 10-mile practice run in 63 minutes, a 6:18 pace. I rarely think of 
what I could have accomplished as a middle-aged runner. It was best to forget and look 
forward to other accomplishments. 


Patti Blackledge Price Blide (total of 13): 

1973 Dallas White Rock Marathon 1 st Place 4 hrs 20 min 
1975 Boston Marathon 19 th Place (Women) 3 hrs 19 min 
San Antonio Marathon 3 hrs 19 min 

Dallas Marathon 3 hrs 19 min 

1978 Galveston Marathon 1 st Place 

(Masters Women) (see photo at left) (very windy) 


Richard W. Blide (total of 7): 

1976 Nov Tulsa Marathon 3 hrs 13 min 

1976 Apr Boston Marathon 3 hrs 28 min 







